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the first consisting of fifty-eight flat-bottomed boats, while sup-
porting fire was given by naval gunboats and launches.

As soon as they came within range of the French guns on the
sand-dunes and the batteries of Aboukir Castle, a storm of shot,
whipping up the waters of the bay, drenched the soldiers who,
packed fifty into a boat, sat patiently waiting with their firelocks
between their knees. Many were killed, and several of the boats
were,sunk. But the sailors continued rowing swiftly until, as the
keels grounded, the men sprang ashore and formed up in the order
so often rehearsed in Marmaris Bay. Assembling the Fortieth,
Twenty-third and Twenty-eighth Foot, Moore led them at the
charge up the great sandhill. Scrambling up its two hundred feet
of seemingly almost perpendicular side without firing a shot, the
men surprised and overwhelmed the French Sixty-first Demi-
Brigade. Accustomed to warfare against undisciplined Turks and
Arabs, the latter had never anticipated such a method of assault.
Its men fled, leaving their guns in the victors' hands. Meanwhile
the Coldstream, 3rd Guards and 42nd Highlanders distinguished
themselves by repelling cavalry on the beach.

The whole action was over in little more than half an hour, the
British losing 600 men killed and wounded. The rest of the army
landed in the afternoon and, on Sidney Smith's suggestion, set to
work digging for water under the date trees that dotted the desolate
landscape. Its position was precarious in the extreme. With Aboukir
Castle untaken in its rear and dominating the only point at which
it could draw supplies from the fleet, it had to advance along twelve
miles of narrow isthmus under a burning sun towards Alexandria,
a walled city held by an unknown number of French veterans. If
repulsed, it must either perish of famine or take to its boats in
the presence of a victorious enemy. On March I2th, having landed
his guns, Abercromby, leaving two regiments to blockade Aboukir
Castle, set out to fight his way to the port.

While these events, unknown to Englishmen, were proceeding
in the Orient, the armament which was to strike at the other end
of Britain's long sea reach was assembling amid snow and easterly
gales at Yarmouth. Its command had been entrusted to a dapper,
pedantic, highly-strung little Admiral of sixty-two years of age,
with more seniority than active service. Sir Hyde Parker, who had